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74 MIDLAND NATURALIST. 

have found it very undesirable to give beginners any material other 
than alive or such as looks like the live stage of the plant studied. 

Laboratory of Botanical Histology 
University of Notre Dame 



Teratological Notes. 



II. An Abnormal Flower of Campanula rotundifolia. 

A somewhat similar case of abnormal growth as was noted in 
the first number of the Midland Naturalist by Professor Kirsch in 
the case of Taraxacum officinale, Weber, was observed during the 
summer of 1906, in Campanula rotundifolia, L. This peculiar 
specimen of the Common Bluebell was found at Notre Dame, Ind., 
north of St. Joseph's L,ake, on a dry sunny slope of a hill. The 
extraordinary shape and size of the terminal flower of the plant 
made it an object that caught immediate attention. The whole 
flowering axis of the plant was picked and is now preserved in four 
per cent, formalin. 

The main stem and the peduncle of the plant from the root 
leaves to the abnormal flower at the tip, is flattened throughout and 
about one-fourth of an inch in width. Branching from this main 
axis appear at intervals a number of pedicels with normal flowers 
with five parts to their calyx and corolla. The apical abnormal 
flower is in general somewhat flattened. Its calyx is synsepalous 
and attached to the ovary the usual height as in ordinary flowers, 
but it has 32 teeth instead of the usual 5. The calyx-teeth are 
similar to those of an ordinary flower and all of equal size and per- 
fectly formed, and 28 lobes of the corolla are present, these also 
of normal appearance. On account of the large number of the 
lobes of the sympetalous corolla, the flower has rather the ap- 
pearance of a cow-bell, than an ordinary bell with the parts crimped 
and doubled in upon themselves in several places. The flower is 
perfectly full-blown and the anthers have in large part fallen 
away, adding to the difficulty of finding the exact number at 
present. The stamens must have been about 27-30. The style of 
the flower is flattened with the upper stigmatic part thickened, the 
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whole of about the height of the ordinary style. The plate-like 
style is about one-half an inch square and ridged upwards, all its 
edges being perfectly entire. 

The ovary is of the same diameter as that of the normal flower, 
but is about three-quarters of an inch long, and contains about 30 
cells in two rows horizontally on the torus. The ovules are to all 
appearances quite ordinary in general aspect. 

During the spring of the same year another case of fasciation 
was found on the same hill in a specimen of Claytonia virginica, 1,. 
Three or four flowers seemed to have grown together into one, and 
only one such flower was found in the cluster. 

III. Abnormal Specimens of Dandelion. 

The following communication was received from Mr. E. W. 
Bowditch, of Boston, in reference to the article in the April num- 
ber of the Midland Naturalist. With the permission of the writer 
the letter is here reproduced in full, as it may be of interest to our 
readers : 

Editor Midland Naturalist, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to pages 24, 25 and 26 of the April number 
of the Midland Naturalist where is shown an abnormal specimen of the com- 
mon dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) with a statement, etc., of its 
occurrence over a limited area of a highly fertilized lawn. 

If Prof Kirsch could travel from Utica to Binghamton,N. Y., by rail, at 
the season when the dandelion is in blossom, he would probably see a sight he 
never would forget. 

At Hamilton, N. Y., where the writer has noticed the abnormal growth 
more in detail than elsewhere, it may be stated that acres upon acres of ground 
show the same peculiarity — not always to the same extent as shown in the 
illustration in the Midland Naturalist but there would be no trouble in collect- 
ing literally bushels of the plant showing abnormal growth on the grounds of 
Colgate University alone. No specimens were found having more than ten 
heads united. 

From the fact that in places between Hamilton and Utica the railroad 
banks (fill) will be seen almost a solid blaze of yellow — when the blossoms are 
in their prime, and from the fact that most of the University grounds have 
never been treated to a thorough manuring, or kept as lawns, it may be 
questioned whether the growth is due to extraordinary fertilization, or to 
natural causes— Hamilton is comparatively high in altitude, the brooks are 
all strongly impregnated with lime and through the meadows where the 
dandelions show the best, the soil which is quite stony, is several feet deep. 



